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TH BRUFFIAN BOY. 
A Sale Founded on Fact. 


BY MRS. AMELIA OPIE. 
[Concluded.} 


Her next step was to desire constant masses to } fleet steed, and had disappeared directly.” 


be said for the soul of the impenitent Geraldi. 
** Now, then,” said Waldemar, “ we may ven. 
tare to go to Brussels.” And Ethelind assented ; 


{ 


| 


but she heaved a deep sigh, while she thought of | 


Mina and her mother. Preparations were imme- 
» diately begun for their removal, and aftera_pleas- 


abode, and once more happy. 


friends in Bohemia: but then Ethelind found her 


brother and his family, and the friends of her | 


childhood, at Brussels ; and but for one fatal event 
all her recollections of Brussels and its environs 
would have been full of tenderness and pleasure.— 
However, in spite of one painful remembrance, 


‘ consideration witheld my beloved father frum en. | 


Ethelind enjoyed the prospect of making Brussels ' 
her future residence, as she found the memory of | 


her parents and hersclf was still precious in the 
hearts of their former companions, 
The first thing which Ethelind and Waldemar 


Steinheim had been found strewed with flowers ; { life were too generally known not to make her an 
and on a piece of paper, which was found fastened | object for the gaze of curiosity. 


into the sod by a stick, were written these words ; 
“ A tribute of regret, deep, but, alas! unavailing.” 

On inquiry, it was ascertained, that one morn- 
ing at day-break, a tall and majestic-looking man 
had been seen to leave the church-yard, hiding his 
face with his hands, had instantly — a very | 
They 
added, it was supposed, at the inn, that this man 
was GeraLtor Duvat. 

“ I have no doubt of it,” said Ethelind, rejoiced 
to find any proof of proper feeling in her powerless 
enemy ; now powerless before the Most Power- 


: ful !—now undergoing, from a Jadge that cannot 


ant journey the travelers reached Brussels; nor err, the punishment due to his erimes. 


was it long before they were settled in their new | 


** Yet, how inconsistent is it,” said Waldemar, 


} “ for the same man who pursued your life with un. 
True, they had left many dear and attached » 


relenting hatred, to feel so much for the unintended 
murder which he perpetrated ?” 


“ But they never offended him—ZJ did; and I 


) 
? 
' 
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But Waldemar was apprehensive lest she should 
) carry her acquired love of retirement too far; and 
that when her children wanted her Pi i into 
the world, she would find, from long disuse, that 
duty painful which otherwise it would be pleasing 
to her to perform. Accord !gly he resolved to 
combat it as much as he could, though with gen- 
tleness. And not long after the monument had 
been erected to the memory of Madame Steinheim 
and of Mina, and when whatever had a tendency 
to recall past pains had therefore ceased to be 
agitated, Waldemar told Ethelind that he had a 
favour to request of her. 


* Look upon it as granted, then,” she replied, 


, smiling. 


own to you that this little trait of discriminating | 


feeling has been a balm to my wounded spirit. 
it has made me deplore more than ever, that any 


deavouring, by some means or other, to reform | Count de Friberg, whom some nntoward circum. 


stances had made his enemy, 


seraldi, and from trying to convert an enemy into 


, a friend. My dearest husband, unfortunate circum- 
? > 4 
} stances made Geraldi what he was, and turned the 


did, on taking possession of their new territory, | 
was to cause a strict inquiry to be made into the | 
wants of the poor inhabitants around thems and | 


their next, to relieve those wants for the present, ed of every hope founded on virtue ! 


and take means to prevent a recurrence of them 
in future ; 
sions which devolved upon them, a blessing to 
others, prove thelr deep sense of the mercy which 
had been so recently shown towards themselves. 
Ethelind’s next desire was to have the body of 


and thus, by making the great posses. | 


poor Madame Steinheim taken up, and removed to | 


Brussels, to be interred there by the side of her 


murdered daughter; a desire, of which Waldemar — 


immediately took means to secure the fulfilment + 
and leave being granted, it was not long befure the 
mortal remains of the sorely visited mother were 
united to those of her child, in the Cathedral Church 
at Brussels, where Waldemar caused a plain mar- 
ble monument to be erected over them, in order to 
commemorate their virtues and their fate. 

The persons sent to convey the body to Brussels, 
told this remarkable anecdote on their return, 
namely, “ that a few days after Waldemar and 
Ethelind had left the inn, the grave of Madatne 


»- 


milk of human kindness in his nature into gall. 


Think how hard a trial it must be, for an aspiring | ‘* And,” added he, “ though I know your aversion 


youth like him to see all his prospects close at } 


But | 


But Waldemar shook his head, and told her he 
was by no means certain that his victory was so 
assured. 

“Can [ refuse any thing you wish?” replied 
Ethelind, with quickness, 

“ Nous Verrons.”, And Waldemar explained 
his business. 

He told Ethelind that an old friend of his, the 


but who was lutcly 


: reconciled to him, and he trusted for life, was 


5 


fourteen, and to look forward to a long life, depriv- 


soul!” 
And at Brussels, as well as at Prague, Ethelind 
ordered masses for the soul of Geraldi Duyal. 
“Ifthey do nothing for the soul of Geraldi, 
sweet enthusiast,” thought Meynell, (who was now 


on a visit ¢t Brussels,) “ they will do much for } chatacters, or in dominos.” 


But he kept his implied heresy to himself, 


yours.” 


Peace to his } 


cone to reside at Brussels, and was going to give 
a grand ball on his eldest son’s coming of age. 


to such scenes, I ventured to say I hoped you 
would oblige me and gratify the children by ac- 
cepting his invitation ?” 

“The children! Are they invited ?” 

“O yes, it is a child’s ball, also; and the chil- 
dren are to have their own ball-room tu themscl ves, 
and their own supper. Their parents and others 


; are to come in fancy dresses, with masks, or in 


respecting Ethelind’s true piety too much to utter | 


what he thought. 

Waldemar and Ethelind now imagined them. 
selves happily settled at Brussels for life, 
cordingly, they reecived the visits of their friends, 
visited them in return, and made acquaintances 
for the sake of their children, who would, in two or 
three years be introduced into the world But 
Ethelind’s mind had been weaned, by the trials she 
had undergone, from any thing that came under 


° 
“ A masked ball, too! No, no, indeed, 1 can- 


not, cannot, go to it” 
“But I will not go without you; and if I stay 


, away, my friend will fancy my reconciliation with 


Ac- } 


him is not sincere, or I should have bad pleasure 
in bearing so public a testimony to our renewed 


, intimacy ; for it was at Brussels, just before I knew 


| you, that we quarrelled, and our difference 
you, i 
; generally known. 


} will be there ; 
the description of public amusements, or public 


v7 


bulls, and she had a decided aversion to appear at 
them ; especially, as the remarkable events of her 
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i 


was 
Then the children, too, would 
be sorry not to go, as most of their young friends 


little girls are coming to call on you to-day.” 


To be brief, Ethelind gave at last a reluctant 2 
, consent, saying, * But allow me to tell you, I go 


ilied 
ot : 


YC 


and Madame de Friberg and her ( 
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because it is your desire that I should go; and it 
is a wile’s duty, and it is always my pleasure, to 
obey my husband.” . 

‘The appointed evening arrived ; and Ethelind in 
a faney dress, and Waldemar in a blue domino and 
mask, entered the carriage to convey them to this 
ball, accompanied by their two eldest children. 

“ Where does the Count de Friberg live ?” said 
Ethelind. 

Waldemar informed her ; but added, “ We are 
not going to his house; the ball is held at some 
public rooms.” 

“T wonder at which of the public rooms?’ said 
Ethelind, turning very faint, as she recollected the 
last ball that she had attended at public rooms in 
Brussels. But Waldemar could not tell her. All 
he knew was, that the entrance to it was at a 
splendid portico in such a street, (mentioning the 

‘name of it,) and Ethelind’s mind was immediately 
relieved. : 

When they arrived at this portico, they found it 
not only splendid in architecture, but from the 
blaze of lights which adorned it for the occasion ; 
and Ethelind saw nothing to remind her of the 
rooms of former days. Still she could not enjoy 
the scene around her ; she could not but remember 


that her daughters were within two years as old as | 


she was when she went to that ball which had so 
fatally influenced her future life ; and she trembled 
lest some unforeseen occurrence, as unforeseen as 
the event which she recalled had been to her, 
should cloud over the bright morning of their days 
and make her suffer again in the persons of her 
children. 


away those saddening, and, probably, ill-founded 

fears, and look the gaiety which she felt not. 
That evening Waldemar, for the first time in his 

life, left the side of Ethelind. He quitted her in 


order to indulge himself in the amusement of talk- | 
ing in a feigned voice to those whom he knew un- | 


der their disguises, and of occasioning them a sort 
of impatient but vain desire to know who he was 
—an amusement well known to frequenters of mas- 
querades. 
ly excusable, did not tend to raise her spirits; and 
long ere the festive crowd around felt the slightest 
wish to disperse, Ethelind sighed to return to a 


scene inere congenial to her ; and nothing bather | 


dislike to ver. Waldemar prevented her from beg- 
ging to retire, as she knew Madame de Friberg 
and her husband would take care of her children ; 


and baving seen thein already dance several dan~' 


ces, even her maternal pride was sufficiently 
satisfied. 


. , : 
leave the room ; and being weary of standing, she 


left the arm of the countess, and went to a retired ’ 
seat near a sortof door of entrance, which was / 


thrown open, and by that means refreshed the 
rooms considerably. Ethelind sat for a few min- 
utes on this seat lost in reverie, and inattentive to 
the passing objects ; but suddenly turning to look 
through this entrance-door along the passage to 
which it led—a passage only faintly illuminated— 
she started from her seat in strong and overwhelm- 


7 ing emotion ; for she recognised in that passage the 


very spot where Geraldi, so many years ago, had 
) stabbed his innocent vietfin ; and found that, 


though she had been deceived by anew entrance, 
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But Ethelind, who hung on Madame de ' 
Friberg’s arm (a lady with whom she was exces. | 
sively pleased,) felt it incunibent on her to drive | 


His unusual desertion, though perfect- | 
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| and the changes which had taken place in the fur- 
) niture and other things, she was actually in those 
} very rooms where the horrible event which had 
| darkened over her destiny had actually happened. 
| Nay, as that passage-entrance appeared neither to 
| have been painted nor cleaned, since the last time 
she entered it, she even fancied she saw some of 
| the murdered Mina’s blood still staining the wall 
) and the floor ; and when Waldemar returned to 

her, he found her nearly fainting, and in the great- 
, est emotion. 

“Take me hence, take me hence !” she cried, 
| “this place is not good for me—let me go away 
; directly !” And then, as well as she could, she 
: explained to him the cause of her distress, and the 
extent of her horrible suspicions, Waldemar im- 
| mediately saw that to combat such ‘feelings was 
| impossible ; he resolved, therefore, to remove her 
| instantly from the place which called them forth ; 
; and having assured her he would call up the car. 
| riage directly, he told her, that when he had seen 
, her home he would return for the children. 

Accordingly, he left her, and ran down the 
' dreaded passage, which was nearer the spot where 
his carriage was then stationed, than the new por. 
tico ;. while Ethelind, as she followed him with 
, her eyes till his blue’domino was lost in the crowd, 
| said to herself, “ To be sure he will not wish me to 
go along that passage to the coach, and pass that 
spot !” 


| those sufferings which were now so forcibly and so 
, unexpectedly recalled to the mind of Ethelind, and 
and who at that very moment was, though supposed 
dead, alive in Brussels. 


Ethelind showed her knowledge of the human 


But to return to Geraldi Duval, the author of } 
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rank as a partner, as if to mark that she refused 
Geraldi on account of his being lowly born, his 
feelings became uncontrollable, and he rushed from 
the room to prepare the meditated vengeance.— 
But that vengeance failed. Aud what increased 
the agony of his disappointment was, that Mina’s 
life and the reason of her mother were the unin- 
tended sacrifices of his revenge ; for they had both 
treated him always with kind and encouraging at- 
tention, and his beloved mother had more than 
once received services from Mademe Steinheim. 
“ Still, time might not perhaps haye increased 
his enmity to Ethelind if it did not subdue it, had 
he not met in the prison with a companion who 
used every art to inflame his resentment, and keep 
up his terrible resolution of pursuing his revenge 
as soon as ever the term of his imprisonment was 
over; and his companion was no other than the 
worthless and unnatural son of poor Madame 
Steinheim. 
| This man, after a series of profligacy and extrav- 
‘ 




















agance, had been thrown into prison for debt ;— 
and strange to say, instead of avoiding, he suught 
the presence of the marderer of his sister and the 
deStroyer of his mother; and he spoke some degree 
of comfort to the heart of Geraldi, by assuring 
} him that he forgave him his unintentional crime 
while trying to obtain a just revenge, but that he 
never would forgive Erne.inn, for being the cause 
of his sister’s danger and death. 
Geraldi, who had witnessed, almost with disgust 


; 
’ 


: 


the regard which Steinheim expressed for him, the” 


man who had destroyed his mother, (as he knew 
that he himself could never have borne the sight of 
the being who had murdered his,) was reconciled 
to this unnatural forgiveness, by Steinheim’s pro- 


; heart, in her conviction that the punishment of | fessions of eternal hatred towards Ethelind, as the 


wards her, but rather to increase it; and in the 
enforced solitude of his prison, he was for ever 
, dwelling on his blighted prospects, and pining for 
revenge on her as the cause. 

Geraldi was, with reason, vain of his personal 
advantages ; he possessed uncommon symmetry 
and beauty of form and feature ; he had also con- 
scious energy of character, sufficient to execute 
any project of his proud ambition ; and he had 
, been taught by his partial parents to believe that, 
’ could he acquire wealth and connexions by form- 
ing an advantageous marriage, the obscurity of his 
birth would be forgotten, and his towering wishes 
gratified. 

It was therefore not only boyish passion, but 
worldly prudence, which led him to endeavour to 
recommend himself to Ethelind Manstein ; and 


| Geraldi was not likely to eradicate his hatred to- 
} 
? 


| pride, and to scorn of his humble birth? stung him 
| to the quick, as it convinced him that his parents 
were deccived in thinking he could ever get above 
the disadvantages of his parentage, and that the 
failure of all the aspirings of his ambition was to be 
predicted from this unfortunate instance. There- 
fore, it was not the mere circumstance of Ethelind’s 
refusal to dance with him, but what that circum- 


| stance proved, which maddened the unhappy | 


youth into the desire of personal and immediate 
vengeance ; and when he saw Ethelind daring, by 
dancing with another, though she had refused him 
to pass a personal affront on him, and one which 
he was sure she would not have ventured to pass 
on another—when, too she had accepted a man of 


, her disdain of him, which he attributed wholly to 
But Waldemar would not as yet allow her to | 


i real or original cause of the destruction of those 
whom he loved; and thus, by administering food 
| to his hate, Steinheim succeeded in lulling asleep 
, the good feelings which would have closed his heart 
against this designing villain. 
Geraldi did not suspect why Steinheim felt and 
} acted thus. In the first place, Steinheim was a 
} being in whom selfishness and vice had utterly 
| annihilated the feelings of nature. As Mina 
{ would have shared with him his paternal fortune, 
he rejoiced at her death, after the first shock was 
‘over; and when the benevolent Mansteins offered 
to take charge of his unconscious mother, and he 
: took possession of her fortune, he thought Geraldi 
i the greatest benefactor he had ever known; and 
he would have told him so when he saw him, had 
' he not discovered that the youth had affections and 
, feelings with which he had no sympathy, and 
‘which indeed he did not expect to find in the 
' nUFFIAN Boy. But he also hated Ethelind, and 
hated her parents ; simply because he had injured 
} them, and they had too greatly obliged him. 
Manstein not only maintained his mother, 
(though he pretended he would allow him money 
for her board,) but he had lent him a considerable 
sum of money, for which, on hearing of his dis. 
But Ethelind, 
aware of the vileness of his character, on his ap- 
plication to her, after her father’s death, to lend 
; him money, had positively refused to befriend him 
‘im any way, and by that means made him her 
| deadly enemy as well as Geraldi, whom he, there- 
| fore, had a pleasure in spiriting up to perseverance, 
/in what he called his meritorious intentions, 


? 
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) tresses, he had cancelled the bond. 
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“He had also other designs on Geraldi, in which | 
he succeeded ; for that forlorn boy, looking on 
himself as mebesearilly ar outcast from society, 
was induced by Steinheim to join with him a com- 
pany of banditti, some of whom were then impris- 
oned with them, but were going to be discharged 
svon, whose greatest haunt was a cavern in the 
Hereynian forest, near which, unconsciously, 
Waldemar took-up his abode on leaving Ratisbon ; 
near which place also there was a cavern, in which 
Geraldi and Steinheim lay concealed when Geraldi 
first attacked Ethelind’s life after he left prison. It 
was, therefore, no wonder that Geraldi, who was 
allowed the choice of a horse in his comrades’ 
stables in the forest, should have a steed so swift 
of foot, nor that he should so long and so often 
elude pursuit. But even his steed did not always 
save him; and in a rencontre on the road, (in 
which Steinheim as killed,) Geraldi, Giuseppe 
Celarno, his cousin, and sume of the band, were 
taken and confined at Altenburg. But having 
escaped from then, Geraldi (after his unsuccessful 
aim at Ethelind with a pistol) had fled with 
Giuseppe in disguise to England ; and there, (as 


eee 





were thrown into prison. 

But Geraldi, being aware that nothing could be 
proved against Aim, and that he probably would be | 
set at liberty again, thought it expedient to prevail | 
on Guiseppe to change names with him; and they | 
agreed that Guiseppe should be cunlened under 
the name of Geraldi Duval, and he under that of | 
Giuseppe Celarno, Hence arose the security of 
Meynell ; a security increased by the resemblance | 
before mentioned of Giuseppe to his relation. Ge- | 


———e 
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he and his cousin had practised, because, when he 
was liberated from prison, he knew that the idea 
of his being no more, would make his return to 
Germany less insecure than it would otherwise 
have been, and would also throw Waldemar and 
Ethelind so completely off their guard, that he 
might very likely be able to complete his still med- 
itated vengeance. 

He accordingly, though still disguised, embarked 
at Harwich, and landed at Ostend. While he 


| 
| 
| 


Waldemar had lately succeeded to a large proper- | 


had recently taken possession of it. 

To Brussels therefore Geraldi hastened ; and he } 
arrived early on the evening appointed for the ball | 
to-be given by the Count de Friberg; at those | 
very rooms where, twenty.one years before, that 
event had taken place which was the means of 
making him a ruffian, and an outcast of society 
for life ! 

Geraldi overheard particulars of the intended 
ball, 


same paper which contained the account of Wal- 
demar’s change of abode, had also contained a long 


account of his trial and supposed execution; and | 


he had the additional security of a reddish-colour- 


ed wig and false whiskers, and eye-brows of the , 


same hue. 
Ilaving heard these, to him important particu. 
lars, (for the family of Waldemar was one of those 


named amongst the company expected to be at the | 


ball,) Geraldi left the coffee-house to ruminate alone 


ow 
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raldi congratulated himself on the deception which | 


ty in the immediate neighborhood of Brussels, and 


and where it was to be held, in a coffee- | 
house, where he fearlessly entered, because the | 
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on the best means of effecting his stil fixed design | from the altar, to “ call the sinner to repentance ;’ 
on the life of Ethelind; while he thought with | but he rose from his parents’ grave, sighed as he 


| paid the forfeit of her offending. 


injury, but that of Mina Steinheim !” 
eager was he to enjoy this complete satisfaétion to 
his hatred, that he felt even life indifferent.to him, 


revenge. 

When his plans were nearly arranged, he went 
to the cathedral, in order to visit the grave of his 
parents, a pious duty which he paid as soon as he 
was liberated from prison, seven years before, and 
+ which no consideration could have led him to omit 
paying again on his return to Brussels. Accord- 
ingly, he bought flowers to strew over that grave 
which was unnoticed and unknown by any other 
eye. 
| bidden crime of murdér, with scrupulous punctuali- 





ever, with the wish of obeying the awful voice | 
} that had commanded it, but merely from a feeling | 





life, and his atrocious guilt in prospect, could not 
divest him, 

On entering the church, he was arrested on his | 
way to his parents’ grave, by the sight of a new 
| monument; and he started with mixed emotion, at 

| seeing by the light of the lamp over it, that it was 





deeply regretted by him; and, actuated by the 
same feelings as he had experienced before, with 
the same hand intended to take the life of her who 
had watched with exemplary tenderness over that 


ed some of the flowers designed for his parents 


himself, in a sort of hallowed paroxysm of filial | 
affection, on the grave of his father and mother. 

Strange, but not uncommon inconsistency of 
feelings ! And the great master of human nature | 


¢ 
} 
} 
} 
| 
‘ 
‘ 
' 
} 
, 
| 


‘ from murdering her sleeping and defenceless king, | 
by his resemblance to her own father. 


“ Had he not resembled my father as he slept, 
I'd have done it.” 





| Is it then visionary to believe, that at the very | 


} moment when human beings are on the point of | know you, baron,” 


when compared with the interests of this great | 


erected to the memory of his two victims, victiuis | 


| 





| 





| 


} 
| 
; 


existence which he had rendered joyless, he strew- 


over the tomb of the Steinheims, and then threw } 


| 


j 
‘ 


} committing the worst actions, they are the most 


/ capable of being worked upon by viqtuous motives, 
| if presented to their mind ?—TIs it not likely, that 


while Geraldi’s heart was thus softened by filial , 


tenderness, and almost virtuous remorse, the voice 
of admonition and persuasion would not have been 
lost on bim; 


and that, hud any one, aware of his | 


| bloody intentions, been at hand to address his best | 


feelings, 
ted, and Ethelind saved ? 
_him look forward once more with hope, and said 


foreign land and under another name, begin life 
{ and fame anew,” he might perhaps, have been ex- 
, cited to forego his desperate and terrible intentions. 
But no voice spoke to him from the senseless 
, marble, nor did the prophetic priest address him 
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the ruffian deed might have been preven- | 
Had any one bidden | 


savage joy, how infinitely and beyond all his hopes | passed the tomb,of two of his victims, and then re- 
complete would now be his triumph, if he could | paired to the spot, whence he wag resolved to 
destroy Ethelind on that very spot where she bad | watch for the moment to spring upon another victim. 
given him the offence which he resented, and 
where an innocent girl whom he estcemed, had { illuminated portico, which I have before described, 


As soon as the carriages began to urrive at the 


Geraldi concealed himself behind the crowd assem- 


“ I shall then,” said he, “ revenge not only my } bled to see the company alight, and watched for 
And so } the family of Waldemar. 


Waldemar alighted first, and Geraldi took par. 
ticular notice of the decoration of his hat, and the 
colour of his domino. His mask, which he held 
in his hand, was he observed, only a common black 
mask; and having waited till he saw Ethelind 
alight, and had thus ascertainedthe factof her 
being there, he was preparing to depart, when he 
saw Waldemar drop something as he tied on his 
mask, before he followed Ethelind and his children. 
Geraldi took up what he dropped, and found it to 
be of the greatest importance to his purpose ; for 
it was the ticket of admission for masks, and no 


And this being, who was meditating the for- | name was written on the back of it, 


“ Every circumstance favours my designs,” 


has been related above,) a man being murdered by } ty was preparing to fulfil the commandment of } thought Geraldi, and he immediately went to a 
the cousin of Geraldi, both of them for this offence, | “* Honor thy futher and thy mother ;” not how- } place where he knew masquerade dresses were to 


| be procured. On the counter lay the fellow-do- 
mino to Waldemar’s, and a hat, which under his 


of filial tenderness, of which even his habits of | direction in a short time was the very counterpart 


| of his ; and on his pretending dissatisfaction with 
the domino and the hat, the shopman said, he 
could only assure him that the Baron de Walde- 
mar had been there, and had chosen a hat and do- 
mino exactly the same in every particular. 

This was enough ;—and desiring a porter might 
follow with them to his hotel, he led the way 
thither, and assumed the fatal disguise; but he 
concealed the domino with a large Italian ferriola ; 
and unmasked repaired to the scene of action, to 
watch for the best oppurtunity of masking and us. 
ing the ticket. 

Tickets were, he found, received at the door of 
the well-remembered passage, as well as at the 
portico ; and Geraldi thought it would be best fur 
him to show his at the former place, as it was ill 
lighted. He then entered the ball-room, in order 
to try how far he might venture to mingle in the 


was there, he saw by a Brussels paper that Baron ; has represented Lady Macbeth as only deterred | , crowd without fear of being found out as an intru- 


| der; and having done so, he saw that, if he took 
care to avoid being in the same room with Walde- 
mar, he was in no danger of detection. He had 
been addressed several times as Waldemar, and 
had heard—“ Ay, you will not speak ; but we 
so often, that he found he in- 
deed looked the man whom he wished to appear ; 
but seeing the real Waldemar enterthe room, he 
retired at the door by which he had entered. 

It was not long after this that Waldemar, at the 
desire of Ethelind, went in search of her carriage ; 
and Geraldi who had taken off his mask again, and 
had hidden his domino with his cloak, (which he 
had given to a by-stander to hold for him,) saw 
Ethelind pale and trembling standing at the 
foot of the passage ; and was convinced, by the 


_ look of horror which her countenance assumed 


to him, “ You are supposed dead, and may in a: 


whenever her eye involuntarily glanced towards 
the spot where Mina fell, that the whole 


happened. He 


was not surprised, therefore, to 


hear Waldemar calling for his servants, and telling © 


them, as their lady was taken ill, that they should 


ae 


scene < 
. . f 
had recurred to her as strongly as if it bad then | 
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go away instantly. “ + But,” he added, the. carriage | ‘ fortune!” while a sort of delidinns joy succeeded his 
must go round and get as near the portico as pos- | before frenzied despair. 
sible, as your lady can’t come up this passage ;) The pulse of Ethelind now grew stronger and 
therefore I will go with you, and see how far we | stronger; but as the blood still flowed faster and 
shall have to walk.” faster from the wound, every possible effort was 

These directions, aud this care to save the feel. | made to stop the bleeding ; and when these efforts 
ings of Ethelind, were, alas! the means of plac- } were successful, it was judged expedient to remove 
ing her in the way of destruction. the sufferer from the place where she was; as she 

* Now is my time,” thought the listening assas. would, on recovering her senses, recollect only too 
sin. Then throwing off his clonk and resuming | well, that on that very bed she had herself knelt 
his mask, while the by-standers supposed the gen- } beside¢@he bleeding corpse of her friend, 
tleman was playing some masquerade trick he A litter, therefore, was procured, and Ethelind 
grasped his dagger, and prepared for the work of } removed to the house of the Count de Friberg, 
death, which was at no great distance ; and by the time 

Ethelind, meanwhile, was anxiously expecting | she was conveyed into a chamber, she opened her 
the return of Waldemar, and watching for the blue | eyes and gazed on the objects around her. But, 
domino. Geraldi, therefore, had little difficulty in | alas! it was without any consciousness whatever ; 
effecting his purpose ; for, taking him for Walde- | and the rapid pulse, flushed cheek, and glittering 
tar, she advaneed a few steps to meet him, and | eye, proclaimed that she was now exposed to all 
eagerly put her hand in his, which trembled with | the ravages and danger of fever. 
emotion. But finding that.he led her along the 
dreaded passage, she cried “ ods not that way! the expressions in which she vented them, and 
Force me not togo that way! It would make | agonizing were the images, constantly present to 
the horrid scene live over again before me!” her mind. 

Sull, however, he dragged her along, to the 
wonder and alarm of Ethclind, whose slightest | 
wish had usually power over her husband; and | 
spite of her struggles he had now dragged her to | 
the spot, stained as she believed, with Mina’s blood | 
wher. a well-known voice exclaimed—*“ Yes! the | 
scene shall indeed live over again before thee !” | 
and in an instant she felt the assassin’s dagger in 
her side ! And when Waldemar, who was sccking | 
her, drew near with Madame de Friberg, he re- ' 
ceived her bleeding and 
arms. 

Geraldi immediately tried to escape, and would 
have done so—for he was armed and desperate — 
had not his mask dropt off, which caused him to | 
be recognized and seized by the officers of justice, 
who having found out that Guiscppe had been ex- 
ecuted under the name of Geraldi, and that the 
latter had returned to Brussels, had been all day | 
in pursuit of him, bad traced him to the rooms, | 
and were on the watch to seize him. 

To resist them was, 


we 
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stantly invoking to take her life, and spare that of 
her adored husband ; and while that husband was 


watching her ever varying cheek, she used, in the 
most pathetic accents, to deplore his cruel absence 
and lament his unkindness in leaving her exposed 
to the fary of Geraldi, 

She would then conjure Waldemar himself to go | 
in search of Waldemar, and bring him to her; un- 
his | conscious that his bitter tears fell upon her suppli- 
| cating hands, and that she was speaking daggers 

to the heart of her husband, nearly as terrible as 
the dagger of Geraldi. 
But at length, with the fever, the delirium sub- 
sided ; and Ethelind recognised the anxious hus- 
band, who had so fondly watched, and so fervent- 
ly prayed, beside her frenzied pillow during so 
many sleepless nights. But the recognition was 
too calm, and she seemed not sufficiently alive to 


insensible in 


he soon found, impossible ; 
and he was once more (for the same crime com- 
mitted on the same spot, twenty-one years before) 
confined in the same prison. 


terancc. 


and theonly fear remaining was for her reason, 
But Waldemar was wholly unconscious of the | One idea was predominant, and that was, that | 
projected escape, or fortunate detention, of the 
murderer ; he saw nothing—but the murdered ob- | 
ject whomehe held in his arms ; on whom he 
vainly lavished every tender and endearing epithet 
and vainly conjured to speak to him once more, 
and look on him once more. 

Assistance was sent for and procured immedi- | 
ately, while Ethelind was carried and laid on the 
same bed on which the blceding body of Mina had 
reposed ; and for hours Ethclind seemed as cer- | 
tainly dead as Mina herself. 


that he was certainly in prison. 
“ Did I ever deceive you, dearest ?” 
, Waldemar. 


} 


so again.” 

“ Well then—if I ge to the prison and sce 

| Geraldi in irons, will you believe it ?” 

“7 will.” 

And Waldemar went to the prison, agonizing as 
' the visit was to him. 

But at length one of the medical attendants ob. 
served that there was a little movement of the | when through a grated window he beheld the still 
pulse, and that it was to be hoped the appearance ; 
of death was occasioned not by the loss of* blood, 
or by the wound, but was a deep swoon, the con- |  Geraldi knew him instantly, dark as was his 
sequence of excess of terror. : dungeon; and springing up with a violence that 

The instant Waldemer heard this opinion, he | made the clanging of his fetters sound to the in- 
started up from his station at the pillow of Ethelind, | most soul of Waldemar, he demanded “ what the 
and seizing the physician’s hand, exclaimed, | intrusion meant: and if the Baron de 
“ Save her! save her! and command my life and | came to triumph over his foe in chains ?” 


OSS 


ruffian. 


| 
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* No,” soplied Waldemar, ad I did not cone tv 
insult you, but to oblige my injured wife.” 

“ Your wife !—is she not dead then !” demand- 
ed Geraldi. 

‘No and she is even out of danger.” 

I will not endeavour to describe the horrible re - 
grets of Geraldi, mingled occasionally with 
bitter lamentations for the deaths of Madame 


A ee 





holding her burning hand in kis, and absorbed in | 


All danger for her life was, however,~at an end, | 


Waldemar was far more agitated than Geraldi, | 


) Striking form and countenance of the unrelenting | 


Waldemar } 


Steinheim and the innocent Mina ;* and an avowal 
of the melancholy pleasure with which he had 
strewed their tomb with flowers. 

Waldemar, while Geraldi paused to take breath, 
could not help observing, “ that Ethelind was as 
innocent a victim as Mina and her mother.” 

** Innocent !—innocent ! When she scorned me 
—when her pride made her refuse her hand in the 
dance to the son of Theresa Duval ; and when she 
even danced with another the moment after! The 
poor kind Steinhcims never scorned Geraldi—and 
I killed them ;—and she, the proud one, lives !— 





Incessant were her ravings, most afflicting were | O my accursed fate! and she lives to triumph in 


it!” 
“No she lives to deplore it; for she has never 


f 


She knew no one, and she saw no } felt resentment towards you, Geraldi ; and before 
image but that of Geraldi; whom she was con- 


I leave you, it is my duty perhaps, in pity to your 
| sufferings, to assure you that Ethelind forgives 
and prays for you.” 

“ Forgives me '—she forgives me !—What has 
she to forgive? She has had years of happiness ; 
_ she has had a life of freedom, of friendship, of grat- 
| ified affections, of unstained reputation, and prob- 

ably of high respect and honour. And what has 
| my life been ?—and all the consequence of her 
‘ devilish pride, which blighted the commencement 
of it! I loved her, Baron de Waldemar, baby as 
I was ; I loved her, and she knew it; and yet she 
humbled me, dnd yet she wounded me to the very 
| soul! ‘True, passion was, from the busy sugges. 
‘ tions of pride, instantly swallowed up in hatred— 
, but at the moment of her scorn I was an object of 
| pity ; and she—she made me, from the conse- 
_ quence of that evening, an object of abhorrence 
/and an outcast of society !—Forgive me ! She 
forgive me ! No; she should implore my forgive- 


| the overwhelming emotions of thankfulness and joy | ness, for having blasted all the fair promise of my 
_ which oppressed Waldemar and choked his ut- } youth, and for having shut the present and the fu- 


| ture world equally against me !” 

Here Geraldi paused in strong and affecting 
emotion. And Waldemar—however unnatural 
' such bitter resentment of so trifling a circumstance 


; Geraldi was not really taken, though she was told | appeared to him, and however morbid the mind of 


} the man—forgot all other feelings in pity for his 


said | blasted prospects ; and with solemn earnestness he 


} conjured him to tell him if there was any way in 


“No; but you have been deceived, and may be which he could serve bim, or oblige him; and if 


| he would like to receive spiritual comfort from any 
particular person. 

| “Serve me!” said Geraldi, “why, ay. Free 
, me from these fetters, prevail on my enemies to 
| drop their prosecution against me, and give up 
your own; will youdothat? You see I put your 
sincerity to a strong test, and ask a great service 
, of you.” 

“ You do; and one I cannot perform, as your 
| enlargement is, you know, incompatible with my 
| wife’s safety.” 

}  Itis so; and you cannot save me, and ought 
; not to save me ; therefore why do you pretend to 
: offer me your services ?” 
* Aught else that I could do I would do.” 

* But there is only onc effectual service, and that 
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you can’t do—Away with you !—As to spiritual 
aid, when I want it I'll send for it.” 

And Waldemar returned home. 

“ Well,” said Ethelind, with a distrustful smile, 
* you have not seen him ; he is fled again, I know.” 

However, the assurances of Waldemar removed 
this impression, though nothing could convince 
her that he would not escape again ; and she often 
earnestly begged Waldemar to let her retire into 
the safe walls of a convent. And so sure was she 
that Geraldi would be acquitt@@ at the trial which 
was then guing on, that Waldemar promised to at- 
tend the conclusion of it in person ; and, if Geral- 
di was acquitted both of the robbery and murder, 
to return, and convey her immediately into a con- 
vent. 

But Geraldi was convicted, and condemned to 
execution. Still, as two days were to elapse before 
the sentence was to take place, Ethelind, with that 
calm determination which was so alarming to be- 
hold, persisted im~believing he would escape ; and 
was every moment starting, and fancying he was 
on the stairs, or at the window ; and Waldemar 
knew not how to combat this evidently diseased 
state of nervous feeling. However, she seemed 
pleased with the idea of his going again to the 
prison, and he went. 

Geraldi’s face was turned towards the grate 
when Waldemar reached it; but he was so absorb. 








so devoid of the fierceness which usually distin- | and so blooming, now sunk, and pale, and livid; | 
| and when she beheld those “ bright and terrible 


guished it, that Waldemar beheld him with eyes 
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ly, was not bendened ; and the account of his last ; of wine ; then lay in wait for the poor girl, as she 
moments was such as to gratify the feeling heart } left the place of entertainment, and, as he thought 


of Waldemar. 


But no one could persuade Ethelind that he was / mistaken the object, aa he had stabbed her com- 
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stabbed her to the heart ; but in his flutter he had 


really dead ; she was sure that he even contrived to | panion. He was instantly seized, and ashe was led 


deceive the executioner, and that he feigned death ; 
and Waldemar feared that her reason would never 
perfectly return. But as desperate cases require 


to prison, he approached his intended victim, and 
said, “ Je te retrouverai un jour !” On account 
of his extreme youth his sentence was not death, 


desperate cures, he waited on the magistrate, and } but imprisonment for twenty years. The term of 


obtained leave to bring Ethelind to see the body of 
Geraldi before it was clad in the habiliments of 
the grave. And that afternoon, without telling 
Ethelind whitber he was carrying her, he led her 
to the room that contained the remains of her now 
powerless enemy. ‘ Look there, incredulous Ethe- 
lind !” said Waldemar ; ‘* look on that well-known 
face, and tell me if you do not indeed see Geraldi ?” 
Ethelind started with instinctive terror at the 
sight of those features ; and said in a hurried yuice 
** But he is only sleeeping! Let us away; he 
will kill me, you know when he wakes again !” 
Waldemar’s heart now died within him, and he 
feared even the sight would not restore her to sane 
perception. 


ing ov the last dread trumpet can awake him | 
now.” 





his imprisonment is now about to expire.) 
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From the Flag of our Union. 
THE MANIAC, 
BY LUCY A. BROCKSBANK. 
Can there be a more melancholy subject for 


x 


‘ contemplation than that presented by the Maniac ? 


To behold the wild and wandering eye, from 
whence the light of reason has forever fled ; to lis- 
ten to the demon-like ravings, or the wild and in- 
coherent moanings, that proceed from the lips upon 


Bat he persisted.—-"* Look again, } which is fixed the seal of insanity, impressed even 
dearest Ethelind ! nay, move not so softly ; noth. } 


upon th@ence firm and rounded curve, now parted 
and trembling, as if agitated by the backward flow 
| of life’s current, which has forsaken the heart, 


Ethelind shuddered, and said ina low voice, | ' leaving it cold and still; to consume, as with a 
“The last dread trumpet ! O, then, poor Geraldi !” | , liquid flame, the throbbing, whirling brain, from 
ed in thought that he was unconscious of his ap- She now approached still nearer ; and as she saw | whose throne the godlike spirit may have departed 
proach ; and his countenance was so full of woe, and | that cheek, once, and always indeed, so round, | never more to return ? 


Among the inmates of a lunatic asylum, I be- 


} held one young person, who, in particular, excited 
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tearful with compassion. | eyes” fast closed in the unyielding film of death—} my sympathy. She was not more than sixteen OE 

At length Geraldi saw him, and approaching | the once full, red and scornful lip, now wan, thia years of age, extremely beautiful and accomplished. ° M 3 
him said, “ Baron Waldemar, why you thus persist | and shut up with the perceptible tightness of dis- } I was informed that this young lady was the only . DG 
to visit me I know not; but I am told you area solution, her bosom began to heave, and a rising | child of a highly respectable and wealthy citizen, | at 


kind-hearted man, and I believe you do not come | sob indicated beginning conviction. 


} by whom she was almost idolized. Neither pains — ” i 
to insult the wretched.” 


Waldemar’s hopes instantly revived, and he ex. ; nor expense had been spared, in order to give her | 
“No, on my soul !” said Waldemar, speaking | claimed, “ Now, Ethelind, touch that hand, so of. } every advantage of education which money could > 
in strong and evident emotion. : ten armed against thy innocent life, though power- ;} procure ; but alas! their fond hopes were to be 

Geraldi looked at him as if he would have read | less now, and able to hurt thee no more.” ; blasted—a cloud of mental darkness was destined 
his inmost heart—“ Is you wife dead, or dying ?” Waldemar then took the hand of Ethelind, and | to veil this bright and beautiful spirit; and the | 

* No, she lives, and will live.” made it grasp the hand of Geraldi. ; gathering gloom—a_ settled melancholy, which | 
“ Then is that tear for me!—I thank you.— | | Assoon as she felt that i icy coldness so peculiar, | 


seemed but the precursor of raving madness, com- 
Had such a man so felt for me when I first erred, , so penetrating ; that coldness which nothing living pelled the agonized parents to resign their idol to | Ol 
perhaps I should not have been the thing I am.” 


knows, and which death alone can give, the aw- } the walls of a lunatic asylum. Upon being intro- 

* I firmly believe it.” ful touch carried conviction to her diseased mind ; | duced to this unhappy child, (for she was but a 

“ Again I thank you,” said Geraldi. “ Baron | tears, long strangers to her, burst in salutary tor- | child,) I was struck with her extreme grace and 

Waldemar,” he continued, “ I have seen a priest | rents from her eyes ; and throwing herself in her beauty. Observing, that her large, melancholy 

since you left me, and he has told me what has | husband’s arms, she exclaimed, ‘‘ O Waldemar! | eyes fixed upon a bouquet of flowers, whichI held 
| altered my feeling much towards Ethelind Man- | I am now convinced, and you have cured me ; oat | in my hand I presented them to her. Without a 

{ stein. I find that with all her pride she owned take me hence, for this sight is too much for me.’ smile, but with inimitable grace, she received them, 2% 

} that Geraldi Duval had a soul. I find that be. } From that hour Ethelind was restored to health ; and after looking at them for some moments, as if a 

| lieving me dead, she ordered masses both at Prague , of mind as well as of body ; and nothing has since | in silent admiration, she exclaimed, “ Ah! do you | 
j 
| 
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and here, to be said for the soul of Geraldi Duval; | disturbed her happiness or that of her family, see 7—they are fading—they are dying?” and with | 
she made me of importance in one way, however ; | though a sudden gloom always overspreads the 
and I thank her too.—Yes, and I believe I am | countenance both of Waldemar and Ethelind | left the room, leaving the flowers behind her. Noth- | 
glad I did not kill her ;—and—yes—yes—I be- | whenever the idea of Geraldi is recalled to them; | ing, I was told, however bright and beautiful presen- 
lieve I furgive her. And now,’’ he added, as if but that gloom is occasioned by generous feeling ted aught but the emblem of death and decay to this 
willing to escape from any witness of his deep | for his fate, not by resentment of his crime. And } afflicted child. She would gaze sadly upon the 
: emotion, “ leave me, leave me.” | Ethelind, while contemplating the bright prospects | features of a lovely babe, and, with her fingers plac- 
“ Would I could save you!” exclaimed Walde- | | of her own sons, regrets that she was the means of | ed upon its little wrist, apparently counting the 
mar, with that tone and in that accent of sincerity , blighting the fair promise of the youthful Geraldi. | rapid pulsations, as the warm current flowed on, | 
which carries conviction to the heart of the hearer. | then remark, with affected earnestness, that, “ So 


* You cannot; but I am told that my Reoeem. | many moments of its life had fled.” But it oc- 
er cAN,and I endeavour to believe it, 


her beautiful eyes swimming in tears, she arose and 








[Ts story is founded on a fact which was rela-*' 


as 


Farewell !” | ted to me as follows :—About twenty years ago, a | cured to me, that if the sweet, soothing influences 
“You shall have the prayers of us all,” said | boy at Brussels, having been rejected as a partner | of the gospel could be brought to bear upon that 
| wt a ball, by a girl about his own age which was | disordered mind, it might produce a happy result. 
| | She seemed to imagine everything to be touched by 
Now, could she be made to comprehend ( 


Waldemar ; and hastened away, 
The next morning Geraldi expiated his crimes | not much more than twelve, he left the ball-room ; 
on the scaffold, where his demeanour, though man- | went to a coffee house, and drank several glasses 


death. 
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“ Aye, trath, I am 3 


where youth never departs-where flowers of beauty } than you are with the public.” 


never die—and where all tears of sorrow shall be 
forever dried. He alone can know, who formed 
the union between the frail body and the undying 
mind, what might be the result. Joy, perchance, 
might again light up that waning lamp of reason, 
and save frow raving lunacy a bright and beauti- | 
ful spirit. ‘The case of the lovely lunatic suggested 
to my mind the fullowing lines: 


THE MANIAC’S LAMENT. 


This easth hath not a joy for me, 
Its charms no more allure ; 

The starry sky the earth the sea, 

May smile, nor force a smile from me, 
While clouds my heart obscure. 


Not that I scorn this beauteous world, 
The work of God's own hand ; 

Those lorious orbs, by him controlled, 

The lightning’s flash, the thander’s roll, 
The bow that heaven spans, 


But I have gazed, while mortals slept, 
On skies, star-spangled o’er ; 

And marked the lucid beams, that crept 

So soft and sweet, that Nature wept 
Dewdrops at every pore. 


Ere long, as dark as death's own pall, 

A cloud comes stealing by ; 
The stars depart, the moon is veiled, sad 
On eghontd zephyrs dirges wailed, 

And thunders rocked whe sky. 


And [ have stood on pearly sands, 
By ocean’s laughing waves, 

As gentle gale her bosom fans, 

And silvery weeds, from rocky strands, 
Her dancing surface laves. 


But soon, a breeze, with magic spell, 
Skims o’er the troubled waves ; 

Her bosom heaves, dark surges swell, 

Deep caverns yawn, her thundering knell 
Rings o’er the seaman’s grave. 


Heart-sick, I leave the treacherous deep, 
Nor heed the flattering bow ; 
Too late, ’neath clouds thy glories peep— 
I cannot smile while thousands weep, 
Nor joy at others woe. 


Soon sofier beauties won my heart, 
Sweet flowers around me eas: 

These will, (thought 1,) a charm impart, 

Lasting and true, nor pain my heart— 
Flowers droop in sunless gloom. 


I yield to them my weary head, 
‘They smiling round me wave ; 

I dream of joy ; when, lo! my bed 

Is wet with tears, by orphans shed— 
I slept upon a grave. 


I left the spot ; earth, sea and sky, 
In unison combir 
To blast our pleasures. ere they fly, 
Smile on our tears, and waft each sigh 
“In mockery on the wind. 


Where, then ? ah, where shall weary heads 
Iu confidence repose ? 

Earth drinks the tears in sorrow shed— 

Air claims the sighs in anguish sped— 
But neither share our woes. 


. 


Then, beauteous Nature’s scenes, farewell! 
Too loud thy praises ring ; 

Let senseless harps and poets tell 

Thy beauties, while thy zephyrs swell 
And tune the flattering strings. 
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DEFINITION OF NOTHING. 

Ar the Donegal assizes, the following humorous 
cross-examination of a witness occasioned much 
merriment in the court: 

Mr. Doherty—What business 
low ?” 

**T am a Schoolmaster.” 


do you fol- 


** Did you turn off your scholars, or did they | 


turn you off ?” 

“I do not wish to answer irrelevant ques- 
tions.” 

“ Are you a great favorite 
pupils ?” 


with 


rr 


your | 
| prospect of achieving honours and distinction than | 


“ Where were you, sir, this night ?” 
“This night!” said the witness, “ there is a 
learned man for you—this night is not come yet! I 
} suppose you mean that night.” (Here the witness 
| looked at the judge end winked his eyes as if in 
triumph. } x 
|  ] presume the schoolmaster was abroad that 
| night doing nothing.” 
“‘ Define nothing,” said the witness. 
Mr. Doherty did not comply. 
« Well,” said the learned schoolmaster, I will 


define it: Itis a footless stocking without a leg.” 
(Roars of laughter, in which the judge 
joined.) 


“ You may go down, sir.” 

“ Faith, I well believe you’re tired enough of me 
but it is my profession to enlighten the public, and 
if you have any more questions to ask, I will an- 
swer them.” 





—— 2D Gato — 


{ REPARTEE. 


{ A smart rejoinder, which, when given impromptu, | 
; even though it should be so hard a hit as to merit 
{ the name of a kneck down blow, will still stand | 
j excused, partly from the ready wit it implies, and 
| partly from its always bearing the semblance of 
self-defence. When time, however, has been 
taken to concoct a retort, and an opportunity sought 
for launching it, not only does it lose all the praise } 
of extemporaneous quickness, but it assumes a 
character of revenge rather than of repartee. 
Those repartees are the best which turn your 
adyersary’s weapons against himself, as David 


killed Goliah with his own sword. Abernethy, the | 


| celebrated surgeon, finding a large pile of paving 


; Stones opposite to his door, on his returning home 
; one afternoon in his carriage, swore hastily at the 
paviour, and desired him to remove them.— 

| « Where will I take them to?” asked the Hiber- 

nian. “To hell!” cried the choleric surgeon.— 

} Paddy leant upon his rammer, and then looking up | 

i in his face, said with an arch smile, ‘* Hadn’t I 

better take them to heaven ?—sure they’d be more 

; out of your honor’s way.” 

—° 3D @ Gato — 

POVERTY. 

To the generous-minded, it is the greatest evil 

of a narrow fortune that they must sometimes taste 

; the humiliation of receiving, and rarely enjoy the 

luxury of conferring benefits. None can feel for 


can so well appreciate the painfulness of being 
unable to relieve the distress with which they so 


keenly sympathise. 


single evil of poverty. 


eee ee ee 


may be the talents of a poor man, they will not 


| have their fair share of influence; for few will } 
the understanding that is of so little | 


respect 
advantage to its owner, and still fewer is the 


have made a fool rich. 


Nevertheless, there are 


; many chances in favour of the sufferers under | 


impecuniosity ; for, if Necessity be the mother of 
; Invention, Poverty is the father of Industry ; and 
the child of such parents has a much better 


PPARABRBEA PALI LIL PPL PIPL PLL ABEL ARPA LLP 


a srsale quaker favorite the rich t man’s son. Chief latin Kenyon once 
said to a wealthy friend, who asked his opinion as 


the poor so well as the poor, and none, therefore, | 


Riches, it was once observed, only keep out the | 
True! was the reply— { 
but how much gvod do they let in ! Whatever } 


number of those who will doubt the abilities that | 


ene 


to the probable success of his son at the Bar, 
” Let him spend his own fortune forthwith ;* marry, 
and spend his wife’s, and then he may be expected 
to apply with energy to,his profession. 

— 58D @ Gato — 


THE WORST ISM. 

« Harry,” enquired our friend Jim, addressing 
a friend the other day’, “ which do you consider the 
worst of the numerous isms now preva- 
lent ?” 

* Abolitionism !” replied his friend enquir- 
ingly. 

« No.” , 

“ Socialism ?” 

“No.” 

* Nativeism ?” 

* No, no.” 

“Then I must give it up,” replied he. 
pound.” 

“ Why, Rheumatism—l’ve got it in every bone 
in my body, and it is worse than all the others 
| combined,” replied the wag. 


— iD @ Gato — 
TAKE COURAGE, BOYS! 
Many a lad, whose courage has quailed at the 
formidable task of declaiming before his school- 
| fellows, will take courage from the following fact 
from Daniel Webster's autobiography. It is com. 
/ municated by a correspondent of the Independent, 
| who states, that while a school-boy under the in. 
struction of Dr. Buckminster, he made tolerable 
| progress in all the branches, but there was one 
{thing he could not speak before the school.— 
“ Many a piece did 1 commit to memory—and 
rehearse in my own room over and over again ; but 
when the day came, when the school collected, 
; when my name was ealled anc I saw all eyes 
turned upon my seat, I could not raise myself from 
it. Sometimes the masters frowned—sometimes 
they smiled. Mr. Buckminster always pressed 
/ and enttreated with the most winning kindness that 
| I would only venture once; but I could not com- 
mand sufficient resolution, and when the occasion 
was over I went home and wept bitter tears of mor- 
tification.” Surely this fact, so unlike what any 
one would imagine could have been true, who 
judges by Webster’s senatorial and forensic efforts, 
should encourage every modest aspirant, andevery 
} teacher of the young, not to give over at their first 
and unsuccessful efforts. 

— 8 ¢ Cao 
THE QUAKER’S BRIDLE. 

' 











eee 


A merTnopist and a Quaker were travelling in 
company, when the Quaker reproved the Metho- 
dists for their boisterous manner of worship. 

** Why,” said he, “* we can take more pleasure 
in our private rooms of meditation, where we— 
think of nothing worldly during our stays.” 

“ Sir,” says the Methodist, * if you will take a 
private room, stay one hour, and when you return 
say that you have thought of nothing worldly, I 
will give my horse,’’—which proposal was accep- 
ted. 

After the time had expired, his friend asked if 
he claimed the horse. 


“ Why,” said he, “I could not help thinking 6 
what I should do fora bridle to ride him home ‘ 


with.” 
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GOOD IN THINGS EVIL. 


“ There is a soul of goodness in’ things evil, 
Would men observingly distil it out.’’ 


“So with equal wisdom and good-nature, does 
Shakspeare make one of his characters exclaim— 
Suffering gives strength to“sympathy. Hate of 
the particular may have a foundation in love for | 
the general. The lowest and most wilful vice may 
plunge deeper out of a regret of virtue. Even in 
envy may be discerned something of an instinct of | 
justice, something of a wish to see universal fair. 
play, and things on a level.” Leigh Hunt from | 
one of whose delightful papers in the Indicator this 
passage is extracted, might easily have expanded 
his idea, and illustrated it by further examples ; 
for while body and soul retain their alliance, 
their joint offspring will ever bear a likeness to 
either parent. “ The web of our life is of a min. 
gled yarn, good and ill together ; our virtues would 
be proud if our faults whipped them not ; and our 
crimes would despair if they were not cherished 
by our virtues.” ‘To begin with the latter j—— what 
we call patriotism, is often a blind and mischievous 
prejudice against other nations, rather than an en- 
lightened preference of our own. Love is as often 
sensaal as sentimental. Parental affection, where 
it is not instinctive, is only reflected self-love.— 
Charity not seldom proceeds from pride, from our 
desire to get rid of an uneasy sensation, or from | 
the hope of being repaid with usurious interest 
what we “lend to the Lord.” Dispensing justice 
may spring from the thirst of domination over our 
fellow creaturés ; and religion itself, even when 
sincere, may be instigated by that sclfish regard to | 
future reward, which has been termed—other- 
worldliness, 

As our virtues are tainted occasionally by de- 
grading associations, so may our vices be mingled | 
with redeeming ones. Conjugal jealousy and the | 
hatred of a rival, spring from the intensity of our | 
love. Revenge, which, like envy, is an instinct of } 
justice, does but take into its own hands the execu- | 
tion of that natural gw which preceded the social. 
Avarice is only prudence and economy pushed to | 
excess ; intemperance has its source in fellowship | 
and hospitality ; and wasteful extravagance springs | 
from an unregulated generosity. These considera- | 
tions are not urged to encourage moral Pyrrhonism | 
and doubt ; still less to confound the barriers of | 
right and wrong ; but to inculcate humility as well 
as forbearance, to teach us that we should neither | 
be too overweening in estimating our own virtues, 
nor too severe in condemning the failings of | 
others. ‘ 

— 5 © Geto — 
MUSES. 

Nive blue-stocking old waids, who seem to have | 
understood all arts except that of getting husbands | 
unless their celibacy may be attributed to their | 
want of marriage portions. These venerable 
young ladies are loudly and frequently invoked by 
poetasters, writers in albums and annuals, and 
other scribblers ; but, like Mungo in the farce, 
each of them replies, “‘ Massa, massa !—the more 
you call, the more me wont come.” 

A gentleman once expressed his surprise that, in 
so rich a literary country as England, the Muses 
should not attain their due honors. “ Impossi- 
ble !” cried a whf&t-playing old lady: “ They are 
nine, and of course cannot reckon 





hon- | 


; walked he crawled strait on his belly. 


your are trying to strip off the bed-clothes. 


Fairs Wrrsovt Worxs.—“ My dear child,” | 
said a pious o!d maid in New-Hampshire to a lit- 
tle ragged village “ waif’ whom she had picked 
up, and who had come to her to “ say his cate- 
eeepc ‘who made the heavens?” ‘God, 
ma’am.” “Yes; and when you look up, what 
do you see?” The little urchin, glowing with io 
; the “ wisdom” of a juvenile “ Bunsby,” glanced 
up at the dark and dingy ceiling, and replied, “ I a 
don’t see nothin’ but cobwebs, Ma’am!” Not a} 
bad exposition of the duties slighted, as well as 
“ duties” performed. The good lady would not 
neglect the one, and she should not have neglec- 
ted the other. 
o~— 

Lupicrovs Mistaxe.—A good lady who had 
two children sick with the measels, went to a 
friend for the best remedy, while the friend had i 
received a note from another lady inquiring 
way to make pickles. In the confusion the lady y 
who had inquired abont the pickles received the 
remedy for the measles, while the anxious mother 
of the sick children read the following; ‘“ Scald | 
them three or four times in hot vinegar, and sprin- 
kle them well with salt, and ina few days they 
will be cured.” 

——-3359D 6 Gao —— 

An Irisuman’s Descrirrion or A SNAPPING 
Turtie.—* And what's the matter now, Patrick ?”’ 
* Faith, I'll not be digging in that ditch no more, 
Captain. There ‘aint the like o’ what I saw, in 
Ireland and no where else, I’m thinking the krit- 
ter had a kiver on his back, and when he ran out | 
his head he swallowed it directly, and when he | 


ee ee inal 
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Reasons ror Rising Earry.—A traveller dom- 
| iciled in an American hotel, exclaimed one morn- | 
{ ing to the waiter,—‘* What are you about, you 
| black rascal ? you have roused me twice from my 
sleep, by telling me breakfast is ready, and now 
What 

jo you mean 1” « Why,” replied Pompey, “ if 
you isn’t goin’ to git up, I must hab de sheet any 
how, ‘cause dey’r waiting for the table clof.” 


—-78 @ to —— 

Reuicton.— Fashionable.-—Going to Church ; 
making devotion a matter of the public form and 
observance between man and man, instead of a | 
governing principle, or silent communion between 
the heart and its Creator ;—converting the acces- 
sory into the principal, and mistaking the symbol 
and stimulant of pious inspiration for the inspirer ; | 
‘worshipping the type, instead of the archetype ;— 
being visibly devout, that is to say, when anybody 
sees you. 


—o BO Casto - — 
A youne barrister, intending to be very eloquent | 
observed, “ Such principles, my lord, as these, are 


written in the book of nature.” “ What page, 


siP?” said Lord Chief Justice Ellenborough ; and 


the orator was silenced for life. 
——oD © Co —— 

A sutcner who lay upon his death-bed, said to | 
his wife,—‘* My dear, 1 am not a man of this ! 
world, therefore I advise you to marry onr man | 
John ; he is a lusty fellow, fit for your business.” 

* Oh, dear husband,” said she, “ never let that 
trouble you, for John and I have agreed on the 


_ matter already.” { 
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A xirrLe boy seeing a drunken man prostrate 
before the door of a groggery, opened the door, and 


| putting in his head, said to the proprietor, ‘* See 


here, neighbor, your sign has fallen down.” 
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“THE & CONCLUSION OF THE RUFFIAN BOY. 


We givein to-day’s paper the conclusion of the “ Ruffian 
Boy,” a story by that well-known and much esteemed writer, 
Mrs. Opie, which we selected for the first number of the 
Repository, abounds as every one knows, in excellent precept 
and wholesome practica! instruction. Her aim was evidently 
none other than to improve the moral principles of the young. 
How well she succeeded, and how justly she has been reward- 
ed, those who have profited most by her efforts, can best 
judge. For one, we can never forget the abiding impression 
we received on reading her “ Illustrations of Lying.”’ It ac- 
corded so well with our own views of that pernicious practice 
of compounding with truth, for convenience sake, that we 
are happy to be understood, that in giving so many of her 
stories so conspicuous a place in the Rural, we make her sen- 
| timents our own. And we humbly trust, the lovers of truth 
who may honor us with a look between these pages, (would 
they may be many,) will approve ourchoice. 
now before us, the productions of this highly gifted lady, we 

can turn to no page where the deepest piety and strictest prin- 
ciples of moral rectitude are not strongly enforced, and if she 
chose the field of fiction, to illustrate truth; she also knew 
how to reverse the scene iu the most plain and heart-searching 
manner. 
— 3 6 ato 
VALTGABLE RACLIPAS, 

Hannan BARNARD’s Satve.—Burgundy Pitch, Bees Wax 
and Sweet Oil, in equal proportions ; if it should be too ad- 
hesive, add one quarter more wax, with a little lard, fresh 


butter or oil to soften the composition sufficiently, but not so 
as to cause it to melt away with the warmth of the flesh and 


| admitthe air, which would destroy its effect us a non-conduc- 
) tor. This remedy wus used some years since in this city, by 
| Hannah Barnard and was considered a very valuable remedy 
‘ for burns, wounds, &c. 


Warer-proor Biackinc.—Take three ounces «permaceti 
add six drachms 
India-rubber, cut into thin slices, let it dissolve ; then add 


; eight ounces tallow, two ounces hog’s lard, and four ounces 


amber varnish ; mix, and it will be fit for use. 

How To nave a Suarp Razor.—Take a strap of thick 
leather, such as is used for a harness, and fasten at each end 
upon a piece of wood. Then rub upon its surface a piece of 
tin until it issmooth. It is said to be worth all the patent 
straps that have ever been invented. 

Prevent Movutp in Books, Paste, Ink anp Leatuer. 
A few drops of oil of lavender will save a library from mould ; 
a single drop will save a pint of ink: paste and leather may 
also be preserved. 


——- 30 @ to 
Letters Containing Remittances, 


Wednesday last, deducting 
the amount of postage paid. 


P. M. Hopewell, N. Y. $4,00; P. M. Homer, N. Y. $2,00; 
P. M. Franklin, N. Y. $1.00; Y. N. New-York, N. ¥. $3.00; 
P. M. Red Hook, N. Y. $1,00; A. M. B. Clyde, N. Y. 81,00; 
Akron, Ohio, 36,00; P. M. East Lansing, N. Y. 82,00; 
P. M. Monroe, Mass. $1,00 ; 


P. M. West Day, N. Y.$1,00; Mrs. A. D. BS N.Y. 


/ 81,00; P. M. East Constable, N. Y. 84,00; P.M. Rock City, 
N.Y. $5,00 @Mrs. F. A. F. Columbus, Ga. $1,00. 
—o sD 6 Geto — 
MARRIAGES. 


At Hillsdale, on the 4th inst. by the Rev. R. W. Landis, Mr. 
Lyman, Dunbar, of New Malborough, Mass. to Miss Minerva 
E. King, of Sheffield, Mass. 

At Hillsdale, on the 8th inst by the Rev. D. L.. Marks, Mr. 
Morton P. Sharts of Iowa, to Miss Chiloe A. Sharts of Hills 
dale, N. Y. 

On the 29th ult. by the Rev. John C. Van Deusen, Mr. 
Andrew W. Leggett to Miss Harriett Emerick, both of Ghent. 


— oD @- Gato —— 
DEATHS. 


In this city, on the 8th inst. Mrs. Sarah Dakin, widow of 

Robert Dakin. 

At Schodac, Sylvester N. Fulton, aged 27 years. 

At Pittsfield, on the 19th Sept. Mr. Orlando G. Maine, aged 
29 years. 

At Nantucket, on the 6th inst. Mrs. Susannah, widow of 
Francis Folger, aged 84 years. 


At Poughkeepsie, on the 20th inst. Mary G. infant daughter 
of Sanue! and Hannah Hopkins, aged 3 years and 4 months. 
She has gone to that far shadowy land— 
That home beyond the sky ; 
From hearts that loved her fondly here— 
She is an angel now on high. 
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THE MEETING OF MOTHER AND DAUGHTER. 


A True Story, 
BY MRS. M. L. GARDINER 


On Scotia’s heights a mother stood, 
And viewed her own bright scenery ; 
On Scotia’s heights where Marion bled, 
Where Wallace, his brave followers led, 
Where glory followed in his tread, 
And cheered his bright artiliery. 


She stood within her cottage door, 
The blue sea curling joyously 
Wooing her to its foaming tide, 
Upon its glassy breast to ride, 
While her young daughter * by her side, 
Was weeping sad, and piteously. 


The billows bore the mother far, 

She viewed the sky’s bright imagery ; 
The storm sprite on the tempest rode, 
From wave to wave, mujestic strode, 
Then arched the place of his abode, 

With clouds of gorgeous tapestry. 


Safe into port, the Steamer came, 

Where tall spires gleamed resplendently, 
The mother gazed with w~adering eye, 
As freedom's banner weving high, 

Drew from her soul the thri'ling ery, 

“ Hail land of light and liberty |’ 


Over the mountain's height she trod, 
Her ®award way most cheerily, 
And found amid the distant west, 
Where wild flowers bloom, a place of rest, 
Then to her heart her cross she pressed, 
And told her beads most joyously. 


= vrs. e ® * 
Again from Scotland’s bonny braes, 
Was seen a group of wanderers ; 
Who sought this western world to find, 
A safe retreat amid mankind, 
Who scorn the chains that tyrants bind, 
Around their abject followers. 


High roared the wind, loud the deep 
Responded to its cannonry ; 

Vain was all human skill to save 

Their trembling bark, a mountain wave 

Came rolling o’er—one common grave, 


Opened for Scotland's yeomanry. 


Along the shore, the aging lay, 

Faint was their cry of agony, 
High rushed:the wave and loud the digge, 
‘That echoed from the rolling surge, 
While from the deep, a few emerge, 

To tel] the thrilling history. 


Among the saved, was a young girl, 
Seeking her loved ones mournfully ; 

Finding them not, sad and alone 

She sat her down, a wretched one, 

To aid her way, friends she had none, 
She hopeless wept, unceasingly. 


A mother, ’mid the crowd was seen, 
Approaching slow and tremblingly ; 
Enquiring of the rescued ones, 
What of faic Scotia's martyred sons, 
Her daughter—lo! a female comes, 
A fair young girl despondingly. 


* Tell me I pray,” the mother cries, 
“ Among the lost and perished oves, 


* The daughter she lef in Scotlund—the same who was 


saved from the wreck. 
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If there was one—Mary, her name— 

O, tell me if she, with you came, 

Speak quick, and quell this anxious flame 
Which through my sezises runs.”* 


* Yes, yes, there was—" Oh speak and say, 
If from the tempest’s awful roar, 

She was preserved ?"’ yes, safe on shore, 

And | am her! “ Almighty power 
My own sweet child to day !” 


Sag Harbor, J.. I. Oct. 1849. 


— 0-96 Giee> — 
For the Rural Repository: 
TO 
Wirn tearful eyes, and saddened hearts, 
Around that couch of Death, 


Ye watched and caught the last pure sigh, 
The last short quivering, breath. 





Ye saw her, in the grave’s garb clad, m 
Enshrined in coffined urn ; . 
And heard, proclaimed, from holy lips 
Let “ dust, to dust return.”’ 


But, ’mid that bowed and weeping train 
I marked one manly form, 

Bend, like the reed, before the blast 
Of winter's howling storm. 


Ah! man may bear life’s torturing ills, 
And fortune’s frown defy ; 

May dare fate’s worst, and meet erect 
‘The shock with fearless eye, 


But tear from him affection’s tie, ™ 
Or rend its golden links ; 

And his stern nature yields subdued, 
{n dust his spirit sinks. 


Withla that narrow bed, earth’s hopes 
Are crushed, and side by side 

Lie buried, with that pallid form, 
So late, his own young bride! 


A few short weeks and lo! a change 
Bedimmed his spirits bright, 

The pledge, ** till Death doth part,” 
How soon dissolved, by Death's own might ‘ 


But tyrant pale, though here ‘tis thine, 
To sever bonds of love, 

And wreck young hopes ; thou canst not keep 
The soul from life abuve ! 


Yes, thanks to Him who mocked thy power 
On earth, it is not given, 
That thou, of flinty mould, shall reign 


Within the courts of Heaven! Leta. 


Hudson, Nov. 1849, 


——o- D6 Gato —— 
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AN ACROSTIC. 


J oy I wish thee in this world 

Of care, undimmed by sorrows shade ; 

H eaven's smiles on thee, I pray may rest— 
N ought but love attend thy way, 


T ruth be thy monitor through life, 

fl ope thine ever constant guide, 

O n the tablets of thy heart, be graven, 

M emory’s scenes of by gone days; 

A nd when thine eve reverteth to this page, may 
S ome thought of the writer linger with thee. 


N o wish that I could ask for thee, . 
E ither of beauty’s spell or magic grace, 
T hat’s not already claimed by thee ; 
T hen tell me what to wish for thee, for 
E ach thought of thine, when breathed by thee, 
R esponds with every one of mine, may 
V igils keep their watch o'er thee, 
In thy nightly dreams, while 
L ove’s fond fancies play around thee, 
L ightly o’er thy brow, and 
E ase life’s stormy path, 
MaRTua. 





—— 
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REMEMBER THE POOR. 
BY L. A. BROCKSBANK.- 
Harx !—loudly roars the angry wind 
The starry snow-flakes fly ; 
Think of the poqgunsheltered one 
As the cold blast sweeps by. 


For thee, the ample grate may glow ; 
While loved ones cluster round— 

And all that makes life’s moments sweet, 
May in thy home abound, 


For him, perchance no home awaits, 
No earthly friend to cheer— 

Or from his wan and wasted cheek 
To wipe the frozen tear. 


Nay; ask not what he may have been, 
Or what he still may be ;— 

Suffice it that he now may crave 
A pittance small of thee. 


What thou art now, he may have been— 
A careless—happy one ; 

He is, what thou, or thine may be 
Ah outéast—and undone. 


Remember !—He who rules the winds 
Hath said, ** the hungry feed ;"’ 
Then turn not empty from thy door 
A child of His, in need. 


Hudson, October, 1849. 
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AGENTS WANTED IN EVERY SECTION OF THE 


NITED STATES TO SELL 


SEARS’ PICTORIAL FAMILY ANNUAL 


AI ILLVSTRATAD WORK, 
Comprising a fine series of Embellishments, with interesting 
descriptions, in one handsome large octavo of about 400 


pages, elegantly bound in gilt, and lettered in the most finished 
style of modern book-making, 


Price only Two Dollars. 


This splendid volume comprises within itself a Complete 
Library of Useful and Entertaining Koowledge, condensed 
in form, faroiliar in style, copious in information, embracing 


an extensive range of subjects. ‘T' 
number) are strictly illustrative, 


Engravings (over 200 in 
ng representations of ac- 


tual Scenery, Costumes, Manners, Monuments, &c. 


iG On examination, the above work will be pronounced 
by every intelligent person, under whose observation it may 
come, as ove of the most suitable presents for a father to pre- 
sent to his family, as regards both the quality and number of 
its Embellishments and the pure character of its contents. In 


preparing every article for its pa, 
veen used to 


, the greatest caution has 
mit nothing but of an improving and instruc- 


tive character. 


* OG To men of enterprise and tact, this work alone, offers 
an Mal for profitable employment seldom to be met 
Ss 


with. 


There 


not a town in the Umion where a right, honest 


and well-disposed person can fail selling from 50 to 200 vol- 


umes, acc 


ing to the population. 


iP All persons wishing sample copies, to examine or pro- 
cure Subscribers with, can receive one or more, substantially 
bound in paper covers*—the postage not exceeding 30 cents 
on each volume so forwarded, on the receipt of ONE DOL- 


LAR. 


In this way, no matter where a person resides, ifonly 


within the reach of a Post Office, be can obtain a copy of the 
FAMILY ANNUAL. 


ip AGENTS WANTED in every Town and County 
throughout the Union, to sell * Sears’ New and Popular 


Pictorial Works ;" 


universally acknowledge to be the best 


and cheapest ever published, as they certainly are the most 
saleable. Any active agent may clear $500 or 81000 a year. 
A cash capital of at least $35 or $50 will be necessary. Full 
particulars of the principles and profits of the agency will be 
given on application, either po or by letter. The post- 


age must in all cases be pai 


. Plense to address, 
ROBERT SEARS, Publisher, 
128 Vassau-Street, New-York 


* Nore.—The only kind we are allowed to furward under 
the Post Office Law. 


TO PUBLISHERS OF NEWSPAPERS THROUGHOUT 


* * 
* 


displayed, as above, without any alteration or abridgement, 
(including this notice,) and giving it two inside insertions, 
} shall receive a copy of the’ ANNUAL,” (subject to their; 
} order,) by sending direct to the publisher. 


THE UNITED STATES. 
Newspapers copying this advegtisement, entire, well 
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